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THE CHURCH AND THE WORLD 



MISSIONS 



A Survey of the Effect of the War 

upon Missions — Christian 

Education 

The changes are not entirely or even 
chiefly the direct result of the war but a 
development that has gone on in the war 
period. The January issue of the Inter- 
national Review of Missions makes clear 
that in spite of the absorbing world-struggle 
the position of Christian schools and col- 
leges of the mission fields is undergoing a 
fundamental change. These have been pio- 
neers in education but now the govern- 
ments in Asia and Africa are undertaking 
fresh responsibilities, and laying down the 
lines of a national system. Thus Christian 
missions have to discover and claim their 
just place in the development of this national 
system. Japan with an eagerness for edu- 
cation overcrowded war schools of all 
grades. The imperial government is aug- 
menting its higher schools and universities 
with a large expenditure of money, and 
wealthy men are subscribing money for 
private schools not in the government pro- 
gram. Such schools may now be estab- 
lished by the central government, local 
governments, or private corporations in- 
stead of by the central government alone, 
as formerly. Under the new ordinances no 
restrictions are placed on religious instruc- 
tion. In 191 5 restrictions were removed 
allowing Christian institutions to continue 
religious instruction and giving them the 
position of middle-school department in 
the national system. The chief opportunity 
for Christian missions for the present is in 
the sphere of women's education. Little 
opportunity is afforded women other than 
a beginning in their admission to the exist- 
ing universities. The school system has 
been thoroughly secularized in Korea with 
temporary exemptions until the necessary 



arrangements can be made. It is not in- 
tended to interfere with religious freedom 
and propaganda, but education is considered 
an affair of the state by the Korean author- 
ities and all schools must be secularized to 
the government model or be closed. All 
teachers must know Japanese. This policy 
went into effect in 1015, and ten years is 
given to conform to these new regulations. 
The lack of a settled government has 
prevented a developed educational policy 
in China. However, the Ministry of Edu- 
cation has been active. Foreign educa- 
tional systems have been studied. Special 
interest has been manifested in vocational 
education. Progress has been made in dif- 
ferent parts of the country as a result of 
local enthusiasm and individual initiative. 
Statistics show 5 per cent more pupils under 
instruction in 1015-16 than in 1014-15 and 
70 per cent more than in 1012-13. In 
India the Calcutta University Commission 
published a thirteen-volume report last year. 
It deals primarily with educational condi- 
tions in Bengal but sheds new light on the 
problems of Indian education. As far as 
Bengal is concerned there is need for a 
thoroughgoing educational reconstruction. 
An attempt to lay the foundation of a 
national system will affect the position and 
work of Christian institutions. In the past, 
government grants have been made to insti- 
tutions imparting satisfactory secular edu- 
cation without interfering with the religious 
instruction given, but the demand is now 
being made that a conscience clause be 
introduced into the Indian Education Code 
whereby all children in institutions sup- 
ported by public funds may be withdrawn 
if the parents do not approve of the reli- 
gious instruction therein given. The bill 
now before the British Parliament provides 
for the transfer of a considerable part of the 
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functions of government to popular control. 
This will call for readjustment in Christian 
institutions. The opening of the Hindu 
University of Benares in 1016 provides for 
the development of Hindu cultural ideals, 
and recognizes the desire for a religious 
basis of that education. 

In Turkey the war has given an impulse 
to education for women. In territories of 
the Turkish Empire occupied by Western 
powers a beginning has been made in intro- 
ducing Western standards of education. In 
Africa we find the government assuming 
increased responsibility where education had 
been almost entirely the work of Christian 
missions. The new clause in the educa- 
tional expansion in Nigeria emphasizes train- 
ing in character and, on the basis of a 
conscience clause, provides that instruction 
in moral and religious matters may be Mos- 
lem or Christian in government and assisted 
schools. Government aid to education has 
been increased in Uganda. In northern 
Rhodesia a Native Schools Proclamation in 
1018 restricted the legitimate activities of 
Christian missions in whose hands was the 
whole of the native education. The mis- 
sions were not consulted and they are now 
taking exception to certain provisions of the 
ordinance. There has been a growing 
demand in the Transvaal that the govern- 
ment take over the work of education and 
grant adequate resources. The most notable 
event in South African education is the 
opening of the South African Native 
College for the higher education of the 
native community. 

Thus in nearly every direction there is 
evidence of steady and in some instances 
rapid growth of national systems pf educa- 
tion which affect fundamentally the posi- 
tion of Christian schools. In the past there 
has been almost unrestricted opportunity in 
most mission fields for private educational 
institutions: 

Almost everywhere missionary societies are 
confronted with the urgent necessity of adapt- 



ing their educational policy and work to the 
new conditions. A new synthesis has been 
found between private effort and state educa- 
tion. Christian institutions must make up their 
minds what is to be their relation to the national 
system, what degree of freedom they may justly 
claim, and how with their limited resources they 
can make the most effective contribution to the 
moral and spiritual welfare of the peoples they 
desire to serve. 

Thus, attempts have been made to meet 
this new problem with adequate organiza- 
tion. Perhaps the most important of these 
is the Education Commission which has been 
sent out to India by the missionary societies 
of Great Britain and North America to study 
the problems of village education. It was 
essential to find the kind of education that 
would meet the needs of the villages in which 
the Christians lived. With the change in 
India of political and economic aims, it is 
essential that there be a thorough review of 
the Christian educational aims and methods 
in the villages of India. The Commission 
made a comparative study of America, 
Japan, and the Philippines. In China a 
common policy has been stimulated by the 
efforts of the China Christian Educational 
Association and the co-operating local asso- 
ciations. An educational commission includ- 
ing eminent educators from the West has 
been earnestly sought. The China Con- 
tinuation Committee at its last meeting 
approved a bold national program for train- 
ing teachers to be carried out in five years. 
In Africa, also, there is a development in 
consolidation of effort and common council 
in adjusting missionary education to new 
national policies. In dealing with the entire 
missionary task many of the great mission- 
ary boards at home have enlarged their pro- 
grams of co-operation to meet the many 
problems with a united front. There have 
been losses in Christian education during 
the war to be made good, and there is an 
urgent call for clear and united thinking to 
discover the special functions of Christian 
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education in relation to the developing 
national systems so widespread at the pres- 
ent time. 

A Survey of the Effect of the War 

upon Missions— The Church in 

the Mission Field 

In spite of the fiery test of war the 
numerical strength of the church has stead- 
ily increased. The International Review of 
Missions for January shows that in Came- 
roon, Nigeria, Congo, Uganda, on the Gold 
Coast, South Africa, Basutoland, and in 
Nyassaland there has been an ingathering 
of converts. In Congo eighteen new sta- 
tions have been opened since the war began, 
and the church membership has been doub- 
led. The China Mission Year Book for 
1918 shows in those years of war an increase 
in the number of pastors from 660 to 864 
employed church workers, 18,194 to 23,345 
communicant members, 253,210 to 312,970 
Sunday-school scholars, 133,674 to 210,397 
total Christian constituency, 460,469 to 
654,658. In India there has been a wide- 
spread movement of the outcasts into the 
Christian church. Baptism was refused 
40,000 persons awaiting provision for their 
instruction. India's large accessions to mem- 
bership has given the Indian church a 
serious educational problem, for the problem 
of illiteracy has been made more poignant by 
the approaching constitutional reforms and 
the new responsibilities in citizenship. The 
older agencies having been found inadequate 
to deal with the problem, the National Mis- 
sionary Council and the various missions 
are busy devising newer methods . Illiteracy 
is receiving attention in the membership of 
the Chinese Christian churches which have 
between one and two hundred thousand 
illiterates. With the use of the governmental 
phonetic script and more efficient mission 
methods, it is hoped that the situation will be 
much improved during the next two years. 
In Formosa and Korea self-support has in- 
creased. In China the contributions of the 



churches rose from $383,114 in 1914 to 
$546,787 in 191 7 and there has been a 
notable increase in the amount raised from 
all sources for Christian work. Medical 
mission work has shared generously in this 
financial progress. 

Self-supporting churches are increasing 
in Africa. These churches are sending out 
workers to the regions beyond. This exten- 
sion of Christian work by sending out and 
financing workers in regions beyond is devel- 
oping in the mission fields of Asia. The 
native Christians are gradually taking their 
share of missionary responsibility. These 
native churches are taking on increased 
importance in public affairs, especially in 
China. During the war the Religious Lib- 
erty Society, initiated in Peking in 1910 
by a group of Christians, developed into a 
powerful organization with two hundred 
centers. Moslems, Buddhists, Taoists, and 
other non-Christians joined and worked in 
a separate department in close touch with 
the Christian leaders. Christian leadership 
in Japan working through the Federation 
of Japanese Churches is making its contri- 
bution toward the establishment of a true 
democracy. The Christians of India took 
an active part in the agitation against the 
system of indentured labor. They are urging 
constitutional reform and political recog- 
nition as a community. The laity in Japan, 
China, and India are taking a larger place 
in the work of the church, and herein lies 
much hope for the future. 

Significant movements parallel the nor- 
mal growth of the church in the mission 
field. There has been a marked develop- 
ment of evangelistic zeal and devotion in 
the life of the churches. A wave of evan- 
gelism has spread over the greater part of 
Asia in which foreigners and natives worked 
side by side. Large numbers have made 
Christian decisions and subsequently en- 
rolled in Bible classes in Japan, China, and 
India. It is important to note the reaction 
of the church to the nationalistic spirit. 
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The war has undoubtedly developed the 
spirit of nationality in many parts of Asia 
and Africa. There has been a recoil from 
habits of thought and methods of working 
that have come from other lands — and a 
sensitive shrinking from alien authority. 
There has been a turning toward the insti- 
tutions and language of their own country. 
All this has been most noticeable in the 
more educated sections of the church on 
the mission field, and particularly in India. 
In India the demand that a large share in 
the direction of the Indian church be placed 
in the hands of native Christians has been 
enhanced by the war. This national con- 
sciousness in the Indian church has placed 
before the mission boards an urgent and 
delicate problem. Alongside the two move- 
ments just mentioned is the development 
of church union. The twelve churches of 
Presbyterian order have moved toward 



union in China since 1890. In 1918 over- 
tures were made by the British and Ameri- 
can Congregationalists, and if the home 
boards approve the proposals, the Presby- 
terians and Congregationalists will become 
the United Church of Christ in China. The 
Anglican missions of America, Great Bri- 
tain, and Canada have united in one church 
in China, and the different nationalistic divi- 
sions of the Lutherans have become 
one church. The movement for a united 
church in British East Africa has been 
attempted but not yet consummated. The 
need for such a union has been keenly felt 
in many quarters. Proposals for the union 
of the Presbyterians, Congregationalists, 
and the South India United Church took 
shape in 1919, but final action has not yet 
taken place. There has been marked devel- 
opment along many lines in the life of the 
church of the mission field. 
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"Findings" of the Seventeenth An- 
nual Convention of the Religious 
Education Association, at Pitts- 
burgh, March 19-22, 1920 

1. Recent studies of the British and 
American armies have revealed an appalling 
state of ignorance of religion and of indiffer- 
ence to the institutions of religion, among 
the masses of the people. This revelation 
confirms and justifies the criticisms of 
current religious education to which this 
Association has given voice during seventeen 
years. We recognize in this situation a 
call to deepen our understanding of the 
affirmative principles that must guide in 
any adequate reconstruction of religious 
education. 

2. For some years before the war com- 
mercial interests had been learning how to 
apply psychological laws so as to influence 
on a large scale the minds of the buying 
public. During and since the war govern- 
ments, using and extending these methods, 



have succeeded in controlling the thinking 
and the ethical outlook of whole peoples. 
At the present moment political and eco- 
nomic interests have at their disposal a 
definite effective technique for the making 
of public opinion. This technique includes 
the choice of facts that shall be allowed to 
reach the public; it includes also constant 
and often subtle appeal to emotions and 
prejudices. The whole constitutes an art 
of making up other men's minds for them. 

3. In this situation religious education 
must accept the duty of forming a religious 
public opinion. But religion must not 
imitate the types of propaganda that with- 
hold facts and stimulate prejudice. Our 
problem, rather, is to lead the people to do 
real thinking in the light of the great 
historical ideals and in the light also of 
correct information. 

4. This is not a problem of adult edu- 
cation merely. For the foundations of 
public opinion, its most persistent pre- 



